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Crushing  capacity  for  oilseeds  is  adequate  for  the  country  as  a 

WHOLE  but  deficient  IN  THE  CENTRAL  SOYBEAN  AND  LINSEED  AREA.  ThiS  WILL 
necessitate  CONSIDERABLE  MOVEMENT  OF  SOYBEANS  TO  OTHER  AREAS  FOR  CRUSH- 
ING OR  FOR  STOCK-PILING   OF  BEANS  OR  BOTH. 


Capacities  shown  are  on  basis  of  previous  use  except  soybean 

CAPACITY  which  INCLUDES  COPRA  CAPACITY.  ExCESS  PEANUT  CAPACITY  IS 
LUMPED  WITH  COTTONSEED  CAPACITY.     (FoR  DATA  SEE  TaBLE  1.) 


Tatle  1.-    aatimated  supplies  eTaila'ble  for  crushing  and  cruahlng  oapaoityi  principal  oilseoda,  19'*2-'+3 
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1/    Based  on  Hovembar  1,  I9I+2  cotton  crop  report  and  eetimates  that  80  percent  of  seed  will  be  crushed. 
2/    Capacity  figures  adapted  from  "Vegetable  Oil  Mill  Crushing  Capacity"  Edward  B.  Schiffman,  Farm  Credit 

Administration,  W.C.  Ifo.  2  October  191+2. 
3/    Hovember  1,  19U2  Crop  Report.  1  v, 

^/    Peanut  capacity  deducted  from  cottonseed  capacity  on  assumption  cottonseed  mill  can  crush  65  percent  as  much 

peanuts  as  cottonseed,  any  excess  peanut  capacity  is  lumped  with  cottonseed. 
5/    Copra  capacity  ia  included  with  soybean  capacity.  ,,,     ^  .  ^      „„fv,<.,.  „=,r  z^Wp  Plther 

tl    Comparisons  of  capacity  in  tons  are  extremely  rough,  shifting  of  mills  from  one  seed  to  another  may  give  either 

greater  or  less  capacity  depending  on  adaptability  of  mills  to  seed  crushed. 
7/    Seed  requirements  in  excess  of  production. 


SUMMAEY 

Charges  for  marketing  58  important  food  products  increased  1  percent  from 
mid-Sept emlDer  to  mid-Octo'ber.     iEliese  higher  marketing  charges  accompanied  a  sharp 
increase  in  retail  cost  of  foods  produced  on  American  farms.     Payments  to  farmers 
for  food  products  contained  in  the  fam.ily  food  "basket  were  $224  in  Octoher,  up  3 
percent  from. the  preceding  month.     The  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  dollar  held  at 
54  cents  for.  the  third  consecutive  month, 

,The  impact  of  the  war  upon  the  marketing  system  is  becoming  more  evident. 
Less  essential  winter  vegetable  crops  may  "become  subject  to  marketing  and  trans- 
portation difficulties.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  it  can 

not  assist  with  the  production  or  marketing  of  these  commodities.,  _ 

..  ,,.    Although  crushing  capacity  for  oil  seeds  is  adequate  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  mills  are  not  well  located  with  respect  to  the  present  areas  of  supply  of 
beans  and  seeds,     While  excess  capacity  exists  on  both  coasts  and  .in  the  South, 
capacity  in  the  Midwest  is  not  adequate  to  handle  the  large  soybean  crop  there.  In 
view  of  a 'soybean  harvest  v;hich  appears  to  be  9,2  million  bushels  greater  than  that 
estimated  on  October  1,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  crushing  lies  either  in 
moving  the  beans  to  the  mills  or  moving  the  mills  to  the  source  of  production, 
There  is  a  small  but  probably  adequate  excess  storage  capacity  over  the  peak  re- 
quirements for  storage  which  are  expected  to  come  in  April.,  May,  and  June  1943, 

The  Office  of  Price' Administration  has  replaced  the  tempora.ry  ceiling  prices 
with  permanent  ceilings  on  such  important  foods  as  potatoes,  vegetables  and  turkeys. 
The  squeeze  on  packers  resulting  from  ceiling  prices  on  whole.s.ale  products  and  high 
livestock  prices  has  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  recent  drop  in  hog  prices, 

A  potentially  important  development  in  the  field. of  transportation  is  the 
inaugiiration  of  all— cargo  express  service  on  a  continent— wide  basis  by  one  major 
air  line.     This  service  offers  special  possibilities  for  the  movement  of  perisha-bl^^ 
of  high  value  and  of  dehydrated  foods.  ■ 

-  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  -  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

"Through  error  'the  Sept ember-Oc tober  1  ssue ■  was- nuirbered   4  instead  of  5.    .In  order  to 
bring  the  numbers  into  line  with  the  number  of  issues,   the  current  issue-is 
numbered  6, 
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^    FATS  /JTS  OILS  PROC^ESIKg/' ST0RA.G3  AiTD.  TiLWSPORTATION,  FACILITIES  IN 
•    ■  ■■  ■  I'; ^-2-43  AID  -.-943-44 

Supplj.es  l-ia  1542-48 

■As  of  NoTemter  1 , -estimated  total  supplies  of  editle  fats  and  oils  are 
reduced  slightly  from  those  indicated  on  v  ctolDer  1,     Cottonseed  and  peanut  "estimatet 
have  again- "beerL  revisei-dov/nvrard,  but  thiti  decrease  has  "been  nearly  offset  "by  an 
increase  of  9o2  million  husaels  in  the  ostimated. soylean  harvest  over  that  esti- 
mated in  Octoher  1.     Although  total  supplies  are  not  materially  different  than  the 
Octooer  1  estimate,  the  changed  composition  of  the ■  supply  vill  complicate  still 
f''irther' thS'  processing- problems  involved.     Decreases  in  cottonseed  and  peanuts  ha.ve 
taken  place  in  areas  having  ample  crushing  capacity,  -while  the  increases  in  soybean; 
have  occurred  in  tche  North  Central  States  where  crushing  capacity  is  inadequate  to 
handling  the  crop,  .,:  •  : 

The  fact  that  hog  marketings  in  October- were  not  so  large  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  crop  estimate  probably  is  due  to  feeding  to  heavier  weights.  This 
prem-rption  is  supported  by  the  ver;-^  favorable  -hog-corn  ratio.     If  this  is  the  case, 
.supplies'  of  larc,  or  01  lar:'.  and  fat-ba.cks  combined  may  be  considerably  larger  than 
was  anticipated^ 

Processing  facilities 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  crushing  capacity  foi   oil  seeds  is  well  in  excess 
of  - the  total  amount  of  the  materials  to  be  crushed.     Mills  are  net  well  located, 
how;-:  rer ,  with  respect  to  the  present  areas  of  supply  of  beg.ns  and  seeds.  Idle 
crryhing  capacity  is  located  on  both  coasts  and  in  the  South,     Capacity  in  the  mid- 
weBt,  partioulp.rly  in  Iowa  and  Illinois,   is  not  adequate  to  handle  the  available 
supply  of  so^'':''  ans. 

The  scJation  to  the  problem,  of  soybean  crushing  lies  either  in  moving  the 
beans  to  the  mills  or  moving  the  mills  to  the  source  of  production.     While  tech- 
niriaily  feasible,   the  latter  plan  is  practicable  imder  wartime  conditions  only  to 
the  li;aited  extent  that  additional  mills  can  be  installed  in  existing  plants. 

Movement  of  the  beans  and  seeds  to  places  with  available  crushing  capacity 
carroot  be  considered  apart  from  the  question  of  raovem.ent  and  storage  of  the 
fi'. ished  products.     Movement  to  the  Pacific  Coast  would  have  to  be  confined  to  the 
anv'^-.in't  "of  oil- an-d  meal  that  can  be  consumed  locally,   if  the  long  back-haul  which 
v/astes  both  money  and  transportation  fa.ciliti-.^s  is  to  be  avoided.     The  same 
limitation  applies  to  movement  into  the  South,  but  with  less  force  beca,use  the 
distances  involved  are  shorter.     If  movemient  is  to  the  S.outh,  adva.ntage  could  be 
taken  of  the  Federal  barge  lines  on  the  Mississippi  system.     Traffic  on  these  lines 
is  now  nonning  miuch  heavier  northbo-und  than  southbound. 

If  beans  are  moved  to  a  plant  which  has  crushing-  facilities  only,  the 
problem  arises  of  providing  tank  cars  for  movement  of  crude  oil  to  points  of  further 
processing.     Since  the  tank  car  situation  is  very  tight,  prudent  use  of  our 
resources  would  indicate  that  crushing  should  be  done  either  in  places  with  excess 
storage  capacity  which  can  accomodate  dead  storage  for  a,  considerable  period  or 
near  plants  m.anuf acturing  shortening  or  m.argarine  which  can  be  transported  North  , 
and  East  in  boxcars  if  the  products  are  s^of f iciently  hylrogenated,  -f 


Storage  capacity 


■  The  'War  Production  Board  and  the  Department  of  Agricultiare  have  made  a  joint 
survey  of  all  storage  capacity  v^hich  hs.s  "been  used  for  edible  vegetable  oils  in  the 
past.     This  survey  indicates  that-  for,  the  coijiitry  as  a,  whole  there  is  a  small  "but 
probably  adequate  'surplus  over  the  peak  requirements  f o.r  storage  which  are  expected 
to  come  in  April,  May  and  June  of  1943.     Region  by  region,   the  storage  capacit.y 
presents  a  picture  quite  similar  to  that  of  crushing.     Large  idle  capacity  is 
present  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  Texas-Mississippi  Delta  Region,  and  some  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.     Tank  Storage  capacity  falls  short  of  requirements  at  many  interior 
points  particularly  in  the  central  soybean  crushing  region. 

Among  the  measures  which  could  be  taken  to  avoid  regional  storage  congestion 
are  the  following: 

(1)  Government  stockpiles  of  dead  storage  could  be  located  in  regions  which 
promise  otherwise  to  have  idle  storage  capacity  throughout  the  year. 

(2)  Movement  of  cottonseed  and  peanut  oils  could  be  held  back  in  the  South 
and  permitted  to  flow  into  North  Central  regions  only  as  needed  for  consumption. 

(3)  Load  ing  of  oil  in  tank  cars,  could  be  prohibited  unless  space  was 
guaranteed  for  its  immediate  unloading  at  the  point  of  destination. 

The  lard  storage  capacity  in  the  past  has  taken  care  of  greater  quantities 
than  are  expected  to  remain  in  storage  .this  year.     It  is  expected  that  lard  in 
excess  of  tank  storage  capacity  in  rendering  plants  will  be  tierced  as  has  been  the 
previous  custom.  • 

Although  no  estimates  of  requirements  for  increased  storage  of  other  chem- 
icals including  industrial  alcohol  are  yet  available,   these  commodities  might  be 
cared  for  by  using  idle  pe.troleiam'  storage  capacity. 

Transportation 

It  has  been  estimated-  that  the  peak  movement  of  edible  vegetable  oils  will 
require  about  8,300  tank  cars.     This  estimate  is  based  upon  an  average  of  2.0  round 
trips  per  car  per  month,   compared  with  a  rate  of  1.8  trips  per  month  -  the  highest 
rate  of  use  which  has  been  achieved  recently.  ■      '  • 

Even  if  the  oil  movement  were  not  greatljr  different  geographically  from  that 
of  last  year,  and  even  if  locomotives  were  available  for  switching,   spotting  and 
pick-up  of  cars  without  delay,   the  2.0  car  turri-around  per  month  represents  an 
optimistic  estima.te  of  the  degree  of  efficiency  that  can  be  attained.     If  any  large 
quantities  of  oil  a.s  oil  are  to  be  moved  long  distances  to  idle  storage  facilities, 
the  above  estimate  of,  tank  car  requirements  might  prove  to  be  too  low. 

An  estimate  by  the  Office  of  Defense'  Transportation  in  October  indlca.ted  that 
there  were  probably  no  more  than  7,000  to  7,500  tank  cars  transporting  edible 
vegetable  oils,   and  the  number  may  decline  during  the  year.     Taken  in  conjunction 
v;ith  the  estimated  peak  requirement  of  8,300  cars,   this  means  that  at  least  800  to 
1,300  more  cars  would  be  required  to  handle  the  peak  movement. 

In  view  of  the  current  rate  of  flow  of  tank  shipments  of  petroleium  products  ■ 
to  the  East,  it  is  questionable  whether  m.any  of  the  edible  oil  tank  cars  now  in 
petroleum  service  could  ■  be  returned  .  to  the  edible  oil  tirade.     Because  of  the 
.necessity  for  cleaning  which  is  both  expensive  and  time  consuming,   it  is  not 
practicable  to  shift  cars  back  and  forth  between  petroleum  products  and  edible 
oils  for  short' periods-.-  • . 


Estimates  of  factory  consijunption  of  edible  oils  "by  States,  on  which  the 
estiiTiates  of  transportation-  requirements  are  "based,  were  made  upon  the  assimption 
of  a  uniform  cnnsumption  of  57  percent  cottonseed'  oil,  30  percent  soybean  oil,  and 
13  percent  peanut  oil  in  each  State,     The^   do  not  take  into. account  the  effects  on 
consumption  of  differences  in  the  relative  production  of  the  various  crude  oils  in 
the  several  States. 

If  the  tank  car  situation  should  become  really  serious,  an  obvious  but 
drastic-  remedy  is  availr^ble.     This  v;ould  be  to  specify  the  production  of  "Victory" 
brands  of  shortening  and  margarine.     Such  brands  would  not  have  a^  uniform  formula 
throughout  the  coiontry,  but  would  rather  involve  the  production  of  shortening  and 
margarine  at  ea.ch  plant  from  materials  which  could  be  hauled  the  shortest  distance. 

Prospects  for  1943-44 

Several  elements  of  conflicting  nature  must  be  considered  in  the  fats  and 
oils  picture  for  1943-44.     Completion  of  pipe  lines  v/ill  materia-Hy  ease  the  tank 
car  situation,  but  this  improvement  might  be  more  than  offset  by  increased  exports 
of  petroleum;  for  war  purposeso     Increased  output  of  alcohol  and  other  liquid  war 
chemicals  also  will  be  cm  im-ocrtant  factor  contributing  to  increased  demo.nd  f or 
tank  car  space.     It  is  doubtful  whether  replacements  and  rep-airs  will  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  present  number  of  tank  cars  in  view  of  the  wear  and  tear  which  m:ust 
come  from  their  present  rate  of  use. 

In  many  respects,  however,   the'  African  ca.mpaign  should  operate  to  improve 
materially  the  fats  and  oil  situation  of  the  United  Nations.     Large  quantities  of 
peanuts  and  peanut  oil  which  are  known  to  have  been  going  to  Germany  from  West 
Africa,  will  now  be  available  for  allied  u?e.     Allied  control  of  the  Mediterranean 
would  mean. that  return  loads  of  Eg/ptian  rnd  Indian  cottonseed  could  again  be  sent 
to  England  for  crushing,     Fortunately,  it  appears  that  British  crushing  and  edible 
oil  storage  capacity  were  little  affected  by  bombing.     Improvement  in  the  shipping 
situation  would  make  large  quantities  of  South  American  oil  seeds  and  oil  available 
for  allied  use. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  drain  on  processing,   storage  and  transportation 
facilities  in  1943-44,   increased  production  of  oilseeds  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  in  those  areas  of  the  South  which  now  have  idle  manufacturing  and  storage 
capacity,  or  which  may  have  such  capacity  as  a  result  of  reduction  in  cotton 
acreage. 

CURESHT  MAHi^TINO  MD  TMSPOHTATION  DSV3L0PM3NTS 

Marketing  of  les-s  essential  winter  vegetable  crops 

Less  essential  winter  vegetables  including  cantaloups,  cucumbers,  cauliflower 
eggplant,  watermelons,  bleached  celery,  head  lettuce,  green  peppers,  asparagus,  and 
artichokes  may  become  subject  to  marketing  and  transportation  difficulties  if 
facilities  are  needed  for  more  essential  products.'    The  Dep8,rtment  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  it  can  not  assist  with  production  or  marketirg  of  these  commodities, 
stating  "If  the  tra.nsportation  situation  or,  supplies  of  pa.ckaging  materials  become 
so  critical  tha.t  priorities  will  have  to  be  established,  as  may  veil  be  the  case, 
the  Department  will  recommend  that  the  m.ore  essential  crops  be  given  a  sufficiently 
high  rating  to  be- ksSured  of  receiving  transportation  and  packaging  materials,  and 
that  the  less  essential  crop  be  rated  sufficiently  low  so  as  to  promote  transport 
tation  and  packaging  materials  for  them  only  after  provisions , have  been  made  for  all 
the  needs  of  the  more  essential  crops".     It  was  also  announced  that  the  Department 
vould  not  undertake  to  furnish  labor  for  the  production  of  these  crops,  and  that 
supplies  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  available  for  their  production  will  be  j-educed 
greatly. 
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Fucker  squeeze  relieved  •  •  . 

A  sharp  reduction  in  the  price  of  hogs  has  greatly  lessened  the  squeeze  on 
packers  which  resulted  from  ceiling  prices  on  wholesale  prodiicts  and  high  livestock 
prices  this  summer  and  early  fall.     This  reduction  in  the  price  of  hogs  resulted 
from  a  comhination  of  circumstances,  chief  among  which  prohahly  are  the  revision  of 
pork  price  ceilings  arid  the  limitations  on  meat  supplies  going  into  regular  trade 
chajinels.     The  new  pork  ceilings  will  put  all  processors  on  a  more  equal  footing, 
with  the  result  that  no  packer  can  outhid  his  competitors  to  axi  ahnormal  degree 
"because  of  an  extremely  favorahle  price  ceiling.     The  order  limiting  sales  of  meat 
"by  packers  for  civilian  consumption  has  decreased  the  incentive  of  packers  to  hid 
up  the  price  of  livestock  in  order  to  ohtain  larger  supplies  of  meat  for  their 
domestic  trade. 

Actual  ajid  anticipated  heavier  r^ons  of  hogs  may  also  have  played  some  part  in 
the  price  drop,  but  the  increase  thus  far  has  been  offset  by  larger  requirements  and 
supplies  are  less  than  the  demand  at  ceiling  prices.     The  record  spring-farrowed  hog 
crop,  estimated  to  be  about  25  percent  greater  than  in  1941,  is  not  being  marketed 
as  early  this  fall^  as  usual.     Hog  slaughter  in  October  was  only  1  percent  greater 
than  in  October  1941.     After  the  first  week  in  November,  marketings  increased 
slightly  and  later  m.oderately  compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  a  year  earlier. 
The  hogs  now  being  marketed  weigh  on  the  average  from  5  to  10  pounds  heavier  than 
during  the  same  period  last  year,  .  Delayed  marketings  apparently  are  the  result  of  a 
favorable  hog^corn  feeding  ratio,  the  availability  of  an  abundance  of  corn  for  feed, 
favorable  prices  for  heavy  hogs  compared  with  those  for  lighter  weights,  and 
prospects  for  a  continued  a.ctive  demand  for  pork  and  lard. 

In  spite  of  the  summer  squeeze  on  meat  packers,   inspection  of  trade  journal 
reports  fails  to  disclose  any  abnormal  rate  of  failures  in  the  m.eat  packing  business 
■during  1942,     Some  packers  have  been  able  to  partly  make  up  for  the  abnormally  small 
:0pr§ad  between  the  index  value  of  hog  products  sold  in  norm.al  channels  and  prices 
of  live  hogs  by.  developing  more  profitable  lines  of  business  and  by  reducing  costs 
through  increased  volume  of  business.     Trade  journal  reports  indicate  that  while 
'^ome  plaints  have  gone  out  of  business,  others  have  come  into  the  picture  or  have 
-expanded  their  facilities  cons idera.bly. 

Orderly  marketing  of  -hogs 

Secretary  Wickard  announced  that  to  facilitate  orderly  marketing  of  hogs 
this  winter,   the  Agricultural  Marketing  Adm.ini  strati  on  will  furnish  a  special  Market 
lews  Service  in  .the  '  Corn  Belt  during  the  peaJ<:'of  hog  marketing.     Under  authority  of 
a  War  Production  Board  directive  issued  in  October,   the  Department  will  be  ready 
to  order  market  emba.rgoes  if  necessary 'and  to  require  permits  at  any  points  where 
market  gluts  arise. 

Curtailment  of  retail  services  planned 

A  retailers'   economy- j^lan  was  ajinounced  jointly  November  17  by  the  Office  of 
S'rice  Administration,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce.     Details  of  the  plan  will  soon 
be  announced.     Briefly,   the  plan  is  designed  to  eliminate  frills  and  special 
customer  services  in  the  interests  of  freeing  manpower  and  conserving  war  necessities 
Such  as  gasoline,  rubber,  and  electricity.     The  plan  is  expected  to  relieve  some  j^f 
the  pressure  on  the  marketing  system  by  reducing  costs  and  maintaining  ceiling 
prices  at  current  levels. 
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Transcontinental  all-cargo  comr.ercial  air  e:xpress  service  ,| 

Sa.rlv  this  month  the  first  purely  all-cargo  exoress  service  on  a  continent- 
wide  basis  was  inaugurated  lay  one  major  air  line,  ':  This  service  links  ITew  Yorh  with 
the  raa.jor  Pacific  coast  cities  via  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  raovement  of  frei^jlit. 
Another  airline  is  ex/oected  to  hegin  a  similar  service  in  the  near  future . 

The  service  will  he  sena.rate  from  any  military  cargo  o-oerations  now  heing 
perfoK-ned.     Tiie  lolanes  will  carry  nothing  out  e:rpress,  as  contrasted  with  the  usual 
practice  of  hauling  passengers ,  mail,  a,nd  air  cargo  in  the  same  Tolane,     The  new 
undertaiting  calls  for  stri"DiDing  the  'olane  interiors,  str''ingthening  floors,  .-^nd 
equipping  the  -olane  sDecif ically  to  handle  cargoes. 

■This  move  has  "become  necessary  to  ease  an  acute  shortage  in  air  ca.rgo  ox- 
press  s-oace,  although  it  also  has  potentialities  for  the  -oost-v/ar  period.  The 
planes  are  well  suited,  for  example,  to  carry  dehydrated  foods.     The  Droducts  can 
he  flown  from  points  of  "oroduction  to  points  of  consuanption  in  distant  or  overseas'! 
places  with  greater  s'oeed  ejid.  loss  handling  than  is  required  hy  other  means  of 
trans-oortation,    .Tlae  all-car,go  lolane  also  offers  distinct  possihilrtics  in  the 
ikovement  of  loori shahles  of  high  value  in  r>roT)ortion  to  weight  a-nd  "bulk. 

Truck  size  and  weight  limits  •        .  '  ' 

Action  is  still  pending  on  S.  2015,  a  hill  introduced  into  the  Senate  ahout 
a  year  ago  hy  Senator  '^h.eeler  to  empower  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  u-oon 
comT)laint  and  after,  investigation,  to  prescrihc  s'occific  size  and  v/oight  limits  on 
motor  vehicles. 

During  the  year,  some  of  the  states  have  suhstantiallj'-  modified  their  highly 
restrictive  -loolicies  on  truck  sizes  and  weights.    Kentucky  has  increased  gross 
weights  from  18,000  r)0'ujids  to  28 ,000  rounds  and  maxiimm  lengths  of  tractor  semi- 
trailers to  33  feet  for  the  duration  of  the  wa,r  UDon  designated  highv/ays,  Virginia 
has  authorized  the  State  Highway  Comfaission  to  increase  ma^dm-'jjn  axle  v/eight  to 
18,000  pouads  and  maximum  gross  weight  to  40,000  ooimds  on  roads  found  to  he 
caToahle  of  carrying  siich  increased  weights.     Other  states  which  have  liberalized 
their  size  and  weight  laws  and  regulations  include  Louisia^ia,  Nev/  Jersey,  and 
Ehode  Island,     These  measures  will  aid  in  the  successful  Prosecution  of  the  war 
hy  removing  or  reducing  harriers  to  interstate  commerce. 

Merchandise  freight  pooling  ' "        :  • 

The  first  merchandise  freight  pooling  action  ujider  terms  of  General  Or d.er 
ITo,  1  was  authorized  hy  the  Office  of  Defense  TransTDortation  on  Novemhor  16,  1S42, 
Four  railroads  operating  between  Memr)his  and  Jacksonville  are  allov/ed  to  pool 
traffic  and  .alternate  their  services, 

IMi-HETAIl  PRICE  SPEEADS,  OCTOBER  19-1-2 

llarketing  charges  between  farm  producers  and  city  cons-amers  amouii  ted  to  $1901 
on  an  annual  fajiiily  food  basket  in  mid-October,  rising  1  percent  from  Se-otember, 

These  higher  marketing  charges  accom-aanied  a  sharo  incr.ea.se  in  retail  cost 
of  foods  produced  on  American  farms.     Cost  of  the  family  basket  of  foods  at  retail  ' 
was  $414  in  raid-October,  increasing  more  than  2  percent  from,  the  -oreceding  month,  j 
The  rise  exceeded  any  previous  month-to-month  advance  during  1S42,  and  brougjit 
retail  food  io rices  T)ractically  to  1929  levels. 
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Payments  to  farmers  for  food  products  contained  in  the  family  food  "basket 

were  $224  in  Octoter,  up  3  percent  from  payments  of  $217  in  September,     Of  the  $9 

rise  in  retail  food  costs,  higher  marketing  charges  absorbed  $2  while  $7  was  passed 
back  to  farmers.  _  . 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  food  dollar  held  at  54  cents  for  the  third 
consecutive  month,  ..      '  , 

Price  changes  "by  commodities 


Higher  retail  food  costs  in  Octooer  resulted  principally  from  sharp  price 
lidvances  over  Septemher  in  fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  products, 
and  eggs.    Most  of  these  items  were  not  subject  to  price  reg^alation  before  October  £. 

Prices  paid  to  farmers  for  food  rose  in  line  with  increased  prices  'at  retail. 
Prices  paid  producers  of  truck  crops  rose  18  percent  from  Septem.ber  to  Octoljer,  - 
i'rice  increases  at  the  farm  amounted  to  6  percent  for  dairy  products  (2  percent 
above  the  normal  seasonal  rise),  4  percent  for  chickens  and  eggs  (less  than  the 
jiorinal  seasonal  increase),  and  a  contra-seasonal  advance  of  3  percent  for  meat 
animals.    Prices  of  grains  declined. 

■Retail  prices  of  beef  and  pork  products  rose  by  negligible  amounts,  with  more 
substantial  increases  in  farm  prices  and  a  narrowing  of  the  marketing  margin  from 
$eptember  to  October*     Dairy  product  prices  advanced  3  percent  at  retail  and  5  par- 
pent  at  the  farm,  with  a  slight  decline  in  the  margin.    Prices  of  lamb  products  and 
pf  hens  dropped  slightly,  both  at  the  farm  and  at  retail  levels, 
i  •     ■  ;■  ■ 

Marketing  margins  were  30  percent  below  pre-war  levels  for  pork  products  and  ■ 
^elow  normal  for  beef  and  lamb  products.     The  spread  between  composite  prices  ©f 
wajor  carcass  meat  products  at  retail  and  equivalent  payments  to  farmers  adjusted 
for  by-product  values,   shows  marketing  margins  are  beloW  the  1935-39  pre~v/ar  level 
for  pork  and  beef,  but  are  higher  than  pre-war  for  lamb.     In  October  the  marketing 
margin  per  pound  of  major  pork  products  was-  7,9  cents  compared  to  an  average  pf 
S«4  cents  for  the  first  9  months  of  1942,  9,2  cents  in  1941,  ,  and  a  1935^39  average 
^f  11,3  cents.    Por  beef  products  the  margin  per  pound  at  retail  v/as  11^9  cents  in 
October,  com.pared  with  13,5  cents  a  year  earlier  and  a  pre-war  1935-39  average  of 
13, 7  cents.  ' 

r.  The  m.argin  on  edible  lamb  products  at  15.5  cents  per  retail  pound  in  October 

was  4  percent  higher  than  in  September,   reaching  the  highest  level  in  several  years, 
and  exceeding  the  1935-39  average  by  more  than  10  percent.     Hov/ever,  margins  on 
"both  beef  and  lamb  are  below  "normal"  defined  in  terms  of  1935-39  m^argins  and 
current  higher  price  levels,  v;ith  lamb  m.argins  only  slightly  sub-normal  as  compared 
with  beef,  ^         ,  ' 

The  marketing  margin  for  sweet  potatoes,  which  has  been  abnormally  high, 
declined  substantially  into  October,    Margins  on  oranges  and  potatoes  rose  sharply. 

Developments  in  retail  markets  nnd  in  margins  of  middlemen  v/ere  affected  by 
recent  specific  orders  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  extending  price 
controls  over  food  products  and  relieving  the  squeeze  upon  certain  processors  and 
middlemen,  . ■  . 

■§j^g£pest_1942  retail  food  rise  coincides  with  OPA  ceiling  extension 

_      ^-^I'ge  share  of  domestic  food  products  were  excepted  by  the  Office  of  JP'cic^ 
^J^Y^^^^^B,tion  from  maximm  price  control  under  the  G-eneral  i4aximum  Price-'Scrirtila-tiaij 
0    last  May.     The  exceptions  v;ere  compulsory  \inder  terms  of  Section^S-df  the 
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original  Price  Control  Act  which  prohil^ited  ceilings  that  would  reflect  to  farmers 
prices  "below  the  highest  of  four  specif ied  levels?     (l)  110  percent  of  parity; 
(2)  August  1919  to  July  1929  average  price;     (3)  October  1  market-price;  and  (4) 
Decemher  15  market  price.     The  amending  of  the  Act  as  completed  "by  Congress  on 
OctolDer  2  replaced  these  four  exemption  levels  Tsy  tv;o  others,  requiring  now  that  no 
majcimum  price  m.ay  "be  established  below  a  price  which  will  reflect  to  producers  the 
higher  of  (l)  parity  price,  and  (2)  the  highest  price  received  "by  producers  between 
January  1  and  September  15,  1942. 

The  new  statutory  maximum  price  exemption  levels  for  farm  products  provided 
a  basis  for  the  Office -of  Price  Administration  to  extend  m-aximum  price  control  to 
nearly  all  iinportant  farm  food  products  except  highly  seasonal  fresh  fruits  and 
vegBtables.     The  new  maximum  prices  were  announced  October  3,  effective  October -5, 
■covering  dairy  products  (except  fluid  milk  and  cream  and  ice  creajn,  already  covered 
under  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation),  poultry,  mutton,  white  potatoes,  onions, 
dried  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  fresh  and  processed  citrus  products,  flour,  and  a 
number  of  other  cereal  products  not  previously  under  regijlation.     The  temporary 
maximum  prices  were  established  as  the  highest  charged  by  individual  dealers  during 
the  5  days  from  September  28  through  October  3. 

The  extension  of  the  price  freeze  became  effective  too  late  to  retard  retail 
price  advances  from -mid-September  to  mid-Cctober.     The  average  level  of  all  retail 
food  prices  rose  2„4  percent  during  the  month,  :prices  of  items  controlled  under  the 
October  order  advancing  "5,6  percent  and  prices  of  foods  still  uncontrolled  rising 
5,9  percent,  while  prices  of  foods  previously  controlled  rose  only  0«2  percent. 

OPA  acts  to  relieve  squeeze  on  margins  of  middlemen 

On  October  10  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  issued  orders  allowing  whole- 
salers  and  retailers  to  take  specified  percentage  mark-ups  on  recent  invoice  cost 
instead  of  the  individual  dealer's  maximum  prices  for  a  selected  list  of  grocery 
items.     Items  covered  include  breakfast  cereals,  canned  fish,  cooking  and  salad 
oils,  sugar,  canned  vegetables,  coffee,  rice,  and  hydrogenated  and  other  shortening 
except  lard.     Por-  these  items.,   the  choice  betv/een  utilizing  the  new  mark-ups  or  . 
maintaining  existing  maximum  prices  rests  with  the  individual  dealer.     For  dried 
iruits  and  lard,   however,   the  new- percentage  maxk-ups  are  com.pulsory.     Mark-ups  are 
graduated  by  type  of  dealer  and  amiount  of  service  rendered^  and  are  set  somewhat 
lower  than  a  normal  level  to  afford  relief  in  extreme  cases  but  to  avoid  protecting 
high  cost  distribution,  " 

In  further  moves  to  alleviate  pressure  upon  distributors,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  on  November  7  issued  formulas  for  perm.anent  maximum  price  structure 
for  white  potatoes,   onions,  and  turkeys,  replacing  the  temporary  maximum  prices 
prevailing  since  October  5,     These  specify  dollar  and  cents  ceiling  prices  for 
country  shippers  incorporating  grade,   seasonal,  and  location  differentials,  and 
define  percentage  mark-ups  over  net  cost  for  distributors  further  along  the 
marketing  process,  graduated  by  type  of  distributor,  ;' 

Prices  paid  farmers  on  October  15  for  a  number  of  important  food  products 
were  below  the  new  exemption  levels  previously  described.       If  prices  of  farm  food 
products  below  exemption  levels  were  to  rise  to  those  levels,  payments  to  farmers 
for  items  in  the  family  food  basket  would  increase  by  nearly  7  percent.  Allowing 
for  a  normal  rise  in  margins,   this  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost  to  consumers 
of  domestic  food  products  amounting  to  about  4^  percent. 
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Tatile     2  .-    Annual  f a:nily  purchases-  of  .58  foods  1/ 


Year  and  month 


i  Cost  to 
:  retail 


Paid  to      :  Marketing  :  Parmer's  share 
farmers      :    mar^rin      :  of  retail  value 


1915-15  ( average ).. 

1920   

1929  

1935-39  (average).. 


t 
I 

:  256 
:  514 
:  415 


1940 
1941 
1941 


-  Aug., 

Sept. 
Oct,. 
ITov. , 
■  Dec., 


1942 


Jbti  : 

Peh  : 

Mar.   : 

Apr  : 

Mai'  : 

June;  

July  : 

Aug,'  : 

Sept  : 

Oct  : 


332 

314 
342 
348 
357 
3-31 
355 
366  ■ 

378 
381 
334 
386  ■ 
'392 
398 
401 
402 
405 
414 


Dollars 

135 

272 

195 

141 

132 
164 
;  172 
181 
180 
182 
189 

194 

195' 

196 

201 

202 

204 

209 

215 

217 

224 


Dollars  ' 

Percent 

^  121 

53 

242 

53 

220 

47 

191 

42 

182 

42 

•.  173 

48 

176 

49 

175 

51 

181 

50 

183 

50 

177 

52 

184 

51 

185 

51 

186 

51 

185 

52 

190 

52 

194 

51 

192 

52 

186 

54 

188 

54 

190 

54 

11/  Important  food  products  produced  Toy  American  farmers  combined  in  quantities 

representing  annual  purcha.se  by  a  typical  workingman's  family. 
lEetail  price  averages  for  51  cities  from  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Table    3.-  llonfarm  family  incomiO  and  cost  of  family  food 
purchases  for  selected  periods  1/ 


Yea.r  and 

:  Family  ;  Retail  cost 

:  Eetail  cost  ; 

Food 

cost  as  percentage 

month  ' 

J  income  ;   ,   of  ail 

:        of  58  : 

of  income 

J      2/      :  ■     foods  ■ 

foods  J 

All 

foods     t     58  foods 

1920   

1929   

1933  .......  

1935-39  average 

1941  

1942  -  June   

July  . . . , 
Aug„ . . . . , 
Sept, . . . 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

■1,657  ■ 

688 

514 

37 

28 

1,979 

540 

415 

27 

21 

1,105 

343 

264 

31 

24 

1,506 

408 

3t^)2 

27 

22 

1,956 

430 

342 

22 

17 

2,303 

502 

398     ,  . 

;22 

17 

2,339 

508 

401 

.22 

17 

2,358 

514 

.-402 

22 

17 

2,373 

516 

405 

22 

17 

1/  For  sources  of  material  used  in  this  table  see  "Farm- Se tail  Price  Spreads, 

Decem.ber  1941,  p.  5"(lJote  at  foot  of  table.) 
2/  New  series. 
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Table      4  .-    Price  spreads  iDetween  the  fanner  and  the  consumer  -  food; product s, 

:  :        Octoter  19U2 


Retail 
commodity 


Tahle 
No. 


letail 


Unit 


Price 
Cents 


l^^rm  equivalent  


(^lantity 


Value 
"Cents 


:Faim 

rvalue  as 
Act'oal  :percent- 
m^gin:age  of 

:  retail 

 iprice 

Cents  Percent 


Pork  products  . 

11  ! 

1  Ih.  prin. 

30.0 

pork  products 

U2U.5 

Dairy  products. 

12  ; 

100  lb. milk 

equivalent 

k2M 

Hons 

1  lb). 

%gs  : 

li  1 

1  doz. 

52.5 

White  flour  J 

15  ' 

1  lb. 

5.5 

White  hread  : 

16  • 

1  lb. 

S.6 

Corn  meal  : 

17 

1  lb. 

5.1 

Polled  oats  : 

18  : 

1  Ibo 

0.7 

Corn  flakes 

19  . 

8-0  z.  pkg. 

7.0 

Wheat  cereal  ! 

20  i 

26-0 z.  pkg. 

2U.O 

Rice 

21 

1  lb. 

12.5 

Navy  "beans 

00 

C.C. 

1  ID, 

C  P 

Oranges  ! 

2k  : 

1  doz. 

Potatoes 

25 

1  lb. 

3.^ 

Apples 

35 

1  lb* 

6.2 

Lamb  products  ; 

37 

1  lb. prin. 

.  35.2 

,  lamb  cuts 

Sweet  potatoes 

[  3S 

:  1  lb. 

5.6 

Eye  hread 

39 

1  lb. , 

•  9.2 

hog 

100  lb. mill 
equival  ent 


26.8  3.2 


.97  Ib.Ffheat 


21.6 
37.^ 

1.7 

2.1 

2.U 
l.g 
3.6 


l.'amb 


.6^  Ib.vmeat 


5.0 

1I+.5 

1.7 

2.i+ 

25.6 
■  '2.0 

1.5 


20.8- 
21.1 

3..1 
6.9 
3.0 

6.3 
20. U 

7.S 
U.2 

30.0 

^.7 
3.B 
9.6 

3.6 
7.7 


89 

54 

51 

6U 

m 

20 

kl 

28 
26 
15 

33 
50 
39 
73 

36 
16 


Whole  wh. bread 

Mo 

1  lb. 

10.0 

.92  lb. wheat 

1.6 

g.i+ 

16 

Macaroni 

\  hi 

:  1  lb. 

l4.1 

1,72  lb.  durum 

2;.  7 

11.1+ 

19 

wheat 

■  11+.7'  ■ 

Soda  crackers 

k2 

:  1  lb. 

lb.  0 

1.085  lb. wheat  ' 

i'-9 

•  11  1 

Peanut  butter 

;  m 

:  1  lb. 

28.2 

1.73  lb. peanuts 

10.0 

18.2 

35  . 

58  foods 

iiTJiual  family 

Annual  f  am-iy 

$22,1+' 

$190 

5U 

combined 

I  8 

:  consumption 

$1+11'. 

consumption 

1/  Table  numbers  refer  to  nijmbaring  in  original  I936  report  and 
entitled  "Price  Spreads  Between  the  Farmer  and  the  Consumer", 
2/  Preliminaxj". 

Retail  prices  from  the  United  Sta.tcs  Bureau  0  f  Labor  Statistics, 


annual  supplements 


a 
o 

_  u 

a  —  . 


-p  J- 
O  o- 
o 


O  iH 


O  rH 


1  + 


O  O  ir\  O  lr^  r<~\ 
I        I  + 


t\J 


.  1-1  CM  ^<^ 


1^1 


CO  i-t  CVJ  OJ  rH  ^  ir\^  rH  C\l 


Cy  iH  CU  OJ  rH  r<~l       ITl  J-  CM  M  OJ 


CVl  <H  rH  C\J  r^  KV*  J-  r^  rH 


O  r<M50  CTiVX)  CTi  If  MTv  CM  C\J 
C\JrHr-liHiHC\l        CVJr^CTvrHiH  VO 


O  O  O  CU 


+   ♦         ♦   *  + 


o  ir\    1^  I —  cr\  o 

CVJ  H        rH  CM  iH  O 


c\i        >^  r—  cTi  50 
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■figures  of  the  Bureau  of  LalDor  Statistics,     3/  Eased  on  figures  published  "by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,     4/~ Cotton  and  wool  prices  weighted  by 
J)roduction  in  the  period  1935-39,    _5/  Revised,    _6/  preliminary  estimate. 
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